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_monstrous state of things continued. The poet records 


GAME LAWS ABROAD. 


In every country where these laws have prevailed 
they have been the same fruitful source of crime, injus- 
tice, and social mischief. What they are in our own 
country we know too well: what they are, or rather 
have been, in some states of Germany, for they will now 
undoubtedly be abolished, may be seen in our illustra- 
tion, and read in the following lyric of Freiligrath, 
The painter has, in some particulars, departed from the 
text of the poet; but not from the text of other facts— 
to the game preservers—man, stag, or boar, is all one, 
But imagine such a state of things, The woods, forests, 
and fields, are open, all without fences, The woods 
swarming with deer, roebuck, and wild swine, The 
peasants’ little crops all exposed to these creatures, 
which, night after night, came out and eat down and 
rooted up the hope of the people, and the fruit of all 
their labours; who, if they shot them, might be legally 
shot themselves! For ages, even to our own day, this 


a fact published in the newspapers of 1843. 


FROM THE HARZ, 


A True Story, 1843. 


By FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 
Translated by Witz1am Howrrr. 


O grey and silent dawning! 
The leaves are gently stirred ; 
Out to the forest border 

The stag has led his herd. 
Amid the corn he standeth 
Stamping with eye of fire, 
I’th’ thicket close are lying 
The peasants, son and sire, 


The rusting gun uplifling— 
The old man doth exclaim— 
‘A stag of fourteen branches! 
The deuce, bey, take good aim! 
He aims!—the shot resoundeth ! 
Ay, that I woed-craft call! 

The stag of fourteen branches— 
To carth they see him fall! 


The frightened hinds all scatter— 
The old man shouts,—* Well done!’’ 
Darts forth, and his knee planteth 
Upon the deer thus won, 

“Boy! but thy aim is famous! 

Ay, true unto a hair! 

God’s blessing on our corn-field. 
He’ll feed no longer there! 


For him no grain is needful ; 

He’ll bend its stalk no more, 

But, Fritz! why stand’st thou gaping? 
The cord,—quick ! hand it o’er! 
There! foot to foot we’ve bound him. 
Feel—he’s already cold!” 
Then—with his hounds and people 
Forth strode the keeper bold. 


Help God! He knows the bye-paths! 
Up start both sire and son— 

Rush forth, and leave behind them 
The double-barrelled gun. 

The keeper does not loiter— 

He shouts—“ Ye scoundrel crew! 
To me the gun what boots it, 
Without the shooters too?” 





In vain!—then quick to shoulder 
He lifts his piece in sight— 
Aims—coolly, long, and surely— 
What men?—and men in flight? 
No matter !—straight he fireth— 
Hillo!—that call I luck! 

Tle sees the old man falling— 
His neck the bullet struck ! 


There prone in his own barley 
The large-boned peasant lies ; 
As if his heart were bursting, 
He groans and groaning dies, 


His blood spouts through his waistcoat; 


Runs in the ploughshare’s mark; 
Soaks through the clods all warmly— 
What thinks the brooding lark? 


Upon her nest she sitteth— 

She starts—to heaven she springs | 
For blood her nest wells into — 
Blood, blood is on her wings ! 

To God she bids it lighten 

Amid the sun's first beams, 
Sprinkling the ears of barley 
With gore that back she streams, 


That ig a rain most potent— 
That is no sprinkling mean— 
That is a lark’s soft blessing 
'o make the corn-crop green! 
On the young man it drops too, 
Who madly onward fares 
And in his arms, lamenting, 
His murdered father bears, 


Away boy !—why embrace thus 

This corpse so stiff and old— 

Away! and cease your whining— 

** Fee] !—he’s already cold !” 

Back from those lips so livid, 

ake thine, yet warm with breath : 
See ! how the hounds are crouching— 
Great God! ’tis “‘at the death !’’ 


Straight on one dray are resting 
The stag and man also ; 

And to the venison larder 

They through the pine-wood go. 
They go all fast and furious— 
The keeper whistles light— 

He laughs—why not ?—he only 
Exerts the keeper’s right. 


So gives it him no sorrow 

The youth’s wild grief to hear ; 
The clown will be forgotten, 

And eaten be the’deer, 

Himself ?—He wins his medal— 
That lacked he yet alone— 

And Fritz, the scamp, is promptly 
Into the dungeon thrown, 


There stares he through the grating 
And sees an organ-boy 

Who sings unto the people _ 
Without—this song of joy— 
“Success to all who living 

The garb of green do grace— 

To the field and to the forest, 

The Hunter and the Chase.” 
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FACTS FROM THE FIELDS.—THE DEPOPULATING 
POLICY. 


By Witi1am Howirt. 


EXTENSION OF THE ENGLISH MANUFACTURING SysTEM, 
BY WHICH MEN ARE WORKED UP INTO MALEFACTORS. 
THe Metprum Famity. 

(Continued from page 277.) 

In the house which attracted Meldrum’s attention 
on his return from his night ramble, on the following 
morning might be seen assembled at breakfast, the old 
lady and her two nieces. These young ladies were in a 
particularly gay humour, and the conversation all 
turned on the event of the day, their setting out to 
London on a Christmas visit. It was within a few days 
of this season, and these ladies were about to pass a 
fortnight of it with their friends in town. They were 
in full and delightful anticipation of parties, dances, 
theatres, and similar pleasures. The old lady was 
happy in their pleasure, and sent a thousand messages 
of affectionate remembrance to her old friends in the 
metropolis. 

“But Iam so concerned, dear aunt,” said one of 
them, “that you will be so lonely; I wish you were 
going with us.” 

“ Ay, that is all very fine,’ replied the aunt, ‘but 
while I can not with my weak back even get up stairs 
without pain and exhaustion, what, indeed, should I 
doin London. No, no, I am quite happy that you will 
be enjoying yourselves, and I shall not be lonely either. 
Don’t you remember that Fred, my dear lad, is coming 
next week, and what can I desire more than to see him, 
and talk to him while you are away ?” 

“ Ay, but Fred, dear aunt, will always be flying away 
to Reading. He will have too many engagements there 
to leave ‘you much talking time.”’ 

“No,” replied the old lady, “he will be here in the 
day-time. Tre will only be away in the evenings—”’ 

“ And that is just when you will want company,” ad- 
ded both the young ladies ina breath. ‘Oh, dear! I do 
not think it safe for you to be here long evenings, and 
very likely whole nights by yourself. Do be persuaded, 
and let Jonas, come and sleep in the house.”” 

** No, no, Fred will be here ina few days, and then 
all will be safe enough, I hope. Why, how many 
years have I lived here, and not astick or a straw 
taken.” 

“But do you know, aunt,” said one of the nieces, 
turning pale, “do you know I actually dreamed the 
other night, that I saw a thief in the house, with 
his face blackened, and I woke with the fright— 
and thought I would not leave home unless you had 
Jonas here.” 

“Nonsense, child, with your dreams and blackened 
faces ; you want to alarm me, that I may have Jonas 
as guard; and if it will make you any more con- 
tented, he shall come.” 

“That’s right! that’s right!’ exclaimed the young 
ladies, clapping their hands for very joy over their triumph. 
“That’s right—now we shall be quite happy. But 
pray, dear aunt, don’t let Jane forget to feed the 
canary.” 

And with this the lively girl sprang up, and approach- 
ing the cage, began talking to the bird which came 
fluttering to the side of its prison, and speaking again 
in its musical and expressive notes to its mistress. 

The next moment the glad and sprightly girls sprung 
away upstairs to pack up for the departure, and pre- 
sently the poney chaise drew up to the front of the 
house, and the maid ran up stairs crying,— 

“Miss Emma! Miss Matilda! the chaise is here!” 

In a few more minutes, the strong, blooming country 
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girl was lugging boxes and trunks down stairs, and 
handing them to the man, and the two ladies, after 
sundry remindings by the maid, that Jonas said they 
would be too late for the train, and their aunt calling 
to them from the bottom of the stairs, made their ap- 
pearance all freshness, smiles, cloaks, and wrappings, 
and, embracing their aunt, took their departure. 

Such was the scene in the morning—at night the old 
lady, who slept in the room on the ground floor, ad- 
joining the sitting room, awoke with some unusual noise 
in this sitting room, and opening the door, beheld the 
dream of her niece—a man with a blackened face, and 
a dark lantern, standing by her desk, which was open, 
and her money drawer in his hand. 

At this sight she uttered a piercing shriek, and in the 
next moment she felt herself seized by the shoulders, 
and pitched headlong into her bed-room. The door was 
closed upon her and locked, and the villain emptying 
the contents of her moncy drawer into his pocket, de- 
camped through the door which was left open on pur- 
pose, and was gone. 

In the morning, Jonas who had slept in the house, 
came down stairs first, and was astonished to find the 
door open, and then immediately to find the desk open, 
and one drawer out, and empty. He roused the maid 
whose terror was excessive, and they svon found other 
traces of the visit of a robber. One of the windows 
towards the garden was open, and the means by which 
it had been opened were obvious enough. In the snow 
under the window there was much trampling as of a 
man’s feet. A strong iron chisel a foot in length, was 
lying in the snow, and a pot of treacle and some paper. 
It was plain that the burglar or burglars had forced off 
the shutters with the chisel, and applying a piece of 
treacled paper toa pane, had cut it round with a gla- 
zier’s diamond, and thus made an entrance for a hand 
to unfasten the sash. 

It was easy to conceive that this operation had been 
done with tolerable silence as the glass, even if it fell 
with the treacled paper clinging to it, would make no 
noise. But then, how had it happened that neither man 
nor maid were awoke by the shriek of their mistress ? 

They now hastened to apprise their mistress of the 
alarming facts. The maid knocked at her door.—She 
did not wake; she knocked again—all was still—louder 
yet—there was no reply. Then the maid, still more 
alarmed, opened the door, and, approaching the bed, 
stumbled over something on the floor. She screamed! 
the man rushed in with a candle—and stood horrified 
at the spectacle which presented itself. It was that of 
his mistress, lying dead, with her head against the bed- 
post, and her grey hair and cap all clotted with gore. 

It may be imagined what was the horror of the two 
domestics. They lifted the dead body of their mis- 
tress upon her bed. It was cold and stiff, and had 
evidently been for hours lifeless. The man mounted 
one of the poneys, and galloped off to the town, to give 
notice to the magistracy and a surgeon, leaving the 
maid in a state of grief and terror indescribable. 

It was not long before two officers of police and a 
surgeon arrived in the utmost haste, at the house. The 
door, the window, the chisel, the treacle-pot, the feet 
marks, all were examined—the servants strictly ques- 
tioned—the body of the deceased scrutinized. There 
was no mark of violence about the corpse, except a large 
wound in the top of the head, which the surgeon at 
once attributed to the lady having fallen or being pushed 
violently against the sharp corner of the bed-post in 
contact with which it lay. 

Had all else been right, it might have been supposed 
that the deceased had got out of bed in the night, and 
by some accident fallen against the bed-post ; but the 
open door and window, and the apparatus for effecting 
an entrance, demonstrated that there had been violence 
used by some other party. 
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The coroner and his jury arrived also in a few hours, 
and the circumstances of the case were again minutely 
explained. There then began to turn, as it was very 
likely that it would, a suspicion against the man and 
maid. They were both sleeping in the house; the young 
ladies were absent; they professed to have slept so 
soundly as to have heardno noise or outcry whatever. For 
many years the old lady had resided here without the 
slightest molestation—or even petty theft—her nieces 
quit her; the man-servant comes to sleep in the house; 
and that very night the lady is murdered. They both 
protested, not only their innocence, but their deep re- 
gard for their mistress, They shewed that the door was 
open, and speke of the forced window, and the chisel 
and the treacle. The police pointed to blood on their 
clothes. This, the servants said, was owing to their hay- 
ing lifted the body from the floor to the bed. 

The inquest returned a verdict of ‘ Wilful Murder 
against some person or persons unknown,” and agreed 
so far in the force of circumstantial evidence with the 
police and surgeon, that the two servants were lodged in 
gaol for further inquiry. 

That very day the terrified nieces in London received 
the dreadful intelligence—that their aunt was murdered 
and their servants in gaol on suspicion of the’foul deed. 
How rapid are the changes in human life from happiness 
to misery—how insecure is the brightest and most hal- 
lowed hearth where the framework of society is dislo- 
cated by false and selfish legislation, and the labourer is 
converted by callous neglect and oppression into a 
prowling murderer. Meldrum was the murderer—and 
instead of one victim, there bade fair to be three. The 
two innocent servants, spite of their unimpeachable cha- 
racters, and of the opinion of the lady’s nieces given 
warmly in their favour, lay at the peril of their lives in 
the prison with the force of circumstances against them. 
They were examined and re-examined, but without 
anything being able to be really brought home to them, 
or anything appearing which might clearly exculpate 
them. The poor maid was in agonies of fear and pas- 
sionate grief at the very suspicion of having raised her 
hand against her mistress. Her family and the family 
of Jonas were in despair. 

On the third day, a certain glazier came to give evi- 
dence, that his shop, situated at the back of a yard, 
had been broken open after it was dark, and a diamond 


pencil stolen away, and this diamond had been found in | 


the way between the house of the deceased and the cot- 
tage of the man Jonas. This was considered decisive, 
and the two servants were finally committed for trial. 
No money was found in Jonas’s house, it was thought 
he had hid it too securely. But some days afterwards, 
a woman who kept a little shop, hearing of the treacle- 
pot, requested to see it, and declared that it was hers, 
and had been obtained bya man in drab, whom she had 
frequently seen about, on pretence that it was for a gen- 
tleman well known in the town, who lived near her shop, 
and that he would buy it; the money she had never seen 
it, and on sending to the gentleman’s house, it was de- 
nied that they had ever sent him. 

The police were not long in fixing their suspicions on 
Meldrum, whose appearance was well known to them; 
they found that he had gone out that night, and had ne- 
ver since been seen; that he was in needy and most sus- 
picious circumstances—that he was suspected of being 
the incendiary speaker at the agricultural meeting—and 
that he had been for a long time in the habit of passing 
this very house of the murdered woman on his way 
to and from his work. 

So far did this operate, that the two innocent accused 
were liberated on bail, and a strong hue and cry issued 
against Meldrum. 

In the mean time this miserable murderer, for he it 
was, had flown with the furies of hell in his soul. He 
had committed robbery, and his neck was in danger. 





What injury he had done the old lady he did not yet 
know—but he knew that it could not be trivial, for he 
heard her fall with violence on the floor and heard her 
groan. With he: booty on his person and a haunting 
suspicion of murder in his heart—he fled up the road, 
and at some distance plunged into a copse, where he 
washed the grime from his face with snow, and then re- 
gaining the road, pursued his way as fast as he could 
towards London. Before it was light he had made such 
progress, that he had outgone the flying rumour of the 
crime, and dreading to be seen on the road, he daringly 
mounted a coach coming from another great highway, 
and reached London before noon. Here he lost no time 
in making his way into the densest part of Whitechapel, 
and purchasing some bread at a baker’s, he dived into 
the most obscure alleys he could find, in search of a 
private lodging, however mean he cared not, so that it 
were private. He dared not trust himself in any com- 
mon lodging-house, for the tramping tenants of such 
haunts might recognize him, should there be any de- 
scription of his person. At length he saw what he 
deemed a fitting spot. There was a paper in the win- 
dow—* An upper room to let for a single man, half-a- 
crown a week.’’ But before he ventured to enquire, he 
went off several streets, and purchased a suit of sailor’s 
clothes, which he saw exposed, and an old great coat, 
which concealed his ordinary garb. Thus partly dis- 
guised, and with his sailor’s suit in a bundle, he ven- 
tured on the aforesaid lodgings, and there ensconced 
himself. 

This house, in which Meldrum had secured a retreat, 
was that of the landlord of various wretched tenements 
in this obscure alley. The man was a bachelor or wi- 
dower ; a tall spider-limbed man of apparently sixty, in 
a rusty black old dress coat, black knee-breeches, and 
with a face of foxy sharpness, and eyes small, peering 
and expressive of avarice and selfishness. He was, in 
fact, the spider of his nook. Tis business was .to col- 
lect his weekly rents, and avoid, by every sordid means 
possible, every species of outlay. He might be seen 
with his high shoulders, stooping head, and long thin 
limbs, going out and in, chiefly to fetch in his daily ne- 
cessaries, which he purchased at the most miserable lit- 
tle shop in the neighbourhood, because he thus got his 
rent. Every room in his house, which was tall and nar- 
| row, was let, except one in which he lived, and into 
this he never let any one enter. If any of his lodgers 
went to speak to him, or to pay their rent, he answered 
the knock by looking out with the door just enough 
opened to admit half his face and one eye to be seen— 
and putting a small chain across while he transacted the 
business, that is, took the money and entered it in the 
lodger’s book, and gave this book back again. 

Of course, nothing could be more wretched than the 
rooms of this tenement. Meldrum found a mass of 
filthy rags on an iron bedstead, which was called a bed ; 
and a wooden stool, in his room. That was all the fur- 
jniture. There was a fire-place, but no fire, and as it was 
| miserably cold weather he got some coals brought in ; 
| the landlord taking the money and ordering them, and 
| having them set inside of the house, Meldrum himself 
carrying them up to his room. Here he as speedily as pos- 
,Sible doffed his old drab suit and put on his sailor’s 
| dress, carefully rolling up the old suit into a bundle, 
} and tieing them in his handkerchief. No sooner was it 
| dark than he descended the stairs to issue forth with 
| this bundle, his purpose being to carry it and sink it in 
|the Thames. ‘The front door, however, he found locked, 
jand while pottering about to see if he could get it 
| open, the landlord put forth his sharp face, half covered 
| with a white beard of a weck old, through the partly 
| opened door of his room, and throwing the light of a can- 
| dle on him, asked what he wanted. 

“To go out,’’ said Meldrum. 
| “What would you go out for?’? demanded the old | 
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man-spider, looking keenly at Meldrum’s bundle, as if 
he suspected that his new lodger was in truth making 
off from his not very enviable quarters, though he had 
taken his usual precaution to have the weck’s rent of the 
room in advance. 

“ JT want my working suit mending,” said Meldrum. 
“ Have you a tailor near?” 

“To be sure,” said the man, “I'll go and shew 
you;” and with this he put his chain over his door for 
a moment, and in the next came out with his hat on. 
This by no means suited Meldrum’s purpose, who stout- 
ly opposed it. 


“Oh! if you don’t like me to go into the tailor’s with | 


you, I'll stay in the street while you go in—I only want 
to help you.” 

“Thank you,” said Meldrum drily, “ but I can do 
very well myself. I never will have anybody with me 
when I go about business. 

“ Well, well,” said the man, ‘every one to his ways, 
well—well”’—and with a maliciouslook he opened the 
door, and glancing the light after Meldrum as he issued 
into the alley, as if he expected he was going clear off, 
he then closed the door. Meldrum, greatly relieved at 
this riddance, now set out to reach the Thames. Whe- 
ther he had studied a map of London at any time, or 
whether he inquired his way, is unknown, but he was 
soon stalking down Ayliff-street, past Goodman’s-fields, 
into Rosemary-lane, and so out on Tower-hill. 
hastening across Little Tower-hill to escape, as quickly 
as possible, from the light of the gas in the open space, 
he plunged down the lane betwixt the Tower and St. 
Katherine’s-docks. 
procuring some heavy stones and sinking his bundle into 
the river was no easy attempt. Everywhere there seemed 
to his uneasy eye gas-lights, sauntering police, water- 
men, and idlers. It was not till he had made many 
essays, and found as many obstructions, that after re- 
tracing his steps, traversing East Smithfield and Rat- 
cliff-highway for a great distance he turned down New 
Gravel-lane, and between Wapping-docks and Wall cor- 
trived to drop his bundle into the murky water, and saw 
it swallowed up, as he hoped, for ever. 

Hurrying back at his best speed, he found by the 
church clocks as he went along that it was late, and on 
arriving at the door of his lodgings he had to knock long 
and loud before he could get an entrance. Though he 
knew that the landlord lay in his room which was the 
very next to the door, he had raised all the lodgers, who 
put their heads out of the upper windows one after an- 
other, before he could rouse him. 

“It’s the new lodger,” said a woman’s voice in the 
chamber window just over the door to some one in the 
room, “ if old Brassington is’nt in the humour, I’m 
blessed if he’ll let him in, perishing as the night is.” 

The next minute he heard the same voice at old Brass- 
ington’s door, accompanied by a good lusty knocking, 
telling him the top lodger was raising the street in try- 
ing to make him hear. Presently he heard the key 
turn and chains fall, and old Brassington shewed his 
fox’s face and ferret eyes through a narrow opening of 
the door, and said— 

**So it’s you, eh? You keep pretty hours, don’t you? 
Have you been all this time a finding the tailor ?” 

“Let me in,” said Meldrum gruffly, “I’ve stood 
starving long enough, man, I should think.” 

The door opened, and Meldrum seeing the door locked 
again, asked the old man for a light to find his way up 
to his room. 

“ Tf you’ll pay for it you can have it,” said Brassing- 
ton; and Meldrum assenting to the miserly demand, 
made his way up to his desolate attic. There, wearied 
with the exertion of the day and the excitement of the 
last night, he threw himself upon the vile bed, and slept 
a heavy sleep till morning. He arose, made a fire, and 
then went out to buy necessaries for his breakfast. At 


Here | 


To effect his purpose, however, of 


the shop where he did this, he had to change one of his 
sovereigns, and his suspicious state of mind was alarmed 
as the man seemed to give a glance at him as he took 
the money, and again as he counted out the change. 
His guilty spirit was in a constant condition of dread. 
Not a light shone on him but it seemed as if on pur- 
pose to expose him; not an eye fell on him but he ex- 
pected a detection. J 

As he sate at his breakfast, with his great coat in 
which he had gone out still on his back, his landlord 
| came in without ceremony to claim a halfpenny for the 
llast night’s candle. Meldrum paid it, and expected 
{him to take himself off. But Brassington had no such 
}intention. Meldrum’s fire had attractions, for he in- 
| dulged in none of his own; and besides, he was devoured 
| with curiosity as to his new lodger’s who and what. 

* So you are a sailor, eh?” 

Meldrum nodded. 

“Ay, so, and in what service are you, then ?—the 
merchant, I reckon.” 

Meldrum nodded again, but by this time a cold terror 
had seized on him. In assuming the guise of a sailor, 
he had forgotten that he would have to act the part of a 
sailor too; and there was not a man on the earth less 
qualified by any knowledge of the life, language, or ha- 
bits of sailors. He had no preconcerted plan on the 
subject—no story.» What was he to do? 

“In the merchant service, are you ?” continued the 
landlord. ‘‘ What vessel do you belong to, ch ?” 

“It’s only a collier,’’ said Meldrum. 

* A collier—oh! You’re a collier boy, eh? Coast it to 
Newcastle or there, eh ?” 

Meldrum nodded. 

“‘You’re deuced mum for a sailor—but then a collier 
is but half a sailor—he is not much better than a canal 
boatman.” 

‘* No,” said Meldrum, 

**What’s the vessel ? 
does she lie, eh ?” 

Meldrum, who was just as well prepared to answer 
one question as the other—broke out with a— 

‘What the devil does it signify to you where she 
lies, I should like to know? If I pay you for your 
room, you can afford, I fancy, to let me have it to my- 
self, and keep off from boring me with your catechisms. 
If that is not it, why Iam off again.” 

“Oh! Idid not mean to offend you—I was only ask- 
ing in a friendly way,’ added Brassington, drawing 
nearer to the fire and rubbing his hands. 

“ Are you fond of news? I’ve just got the paper,” 
| pulling it out of his pocket, “and Pll read it to you if 
| you like,” and without waiting for an answer, he hur- 
lried out, and returned with an old chair, which 
| he placed by the fire, and seated himself. A terrible 
| sensation went through Meldrum at the very mention 
of a newspaper. He was deprived of all power of utter- 
| ance or motion. He sate on his chair as if glued to it, 
|and the rustle of the page as Brassington spread it out, 
| and prepared to read, seemed to say,—‘‘ Ay, there’s all 
' about it!’ He felt a certain desperate assurance, that 
i his crime was all detailed there—and it was not only 
| robbery, but murder. The old man turned over one 
side then another, then folded it into half, then into a 
| quarter. Foreign news—I don’t take much interest im 
that. The markets, how are things? Consols? oh! 
| that’s well. Shares ?—very bad indeed. Hang all 
i these advertisements, one would wonder how ; they 
| answer. Domestic news ?—ay, let’s hear a little of that. 
| Police—ay—that’s what I like. Whai's here ?—rob- 
| bery ? murder ?—nothing but murder now-a-days. 
Gad! what! alady of property? There it is again! 
|who’d have money? But—here the old man’s eyes 

seemed to fix on something with a keenness that made 
| them glitter like a basilisk’s and he appeared to devour 
| the very paper.— The deuce! the lady found dead— 
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head against bed-post—diamond and treacle pot, and} be no harm for them to make a degree of acquain- | floor 
—a fellow in drab suspected—a hundred pounds re- | tance. : . ial for a 
‘| ward. Lord bless us!—a hundred pounds! The man| ‘The new prisoner appeared overwhelmed with his | ther 
|| about sixty—middle size—old drab suit—melancholyas- | fate. He lay and wept and wrung his hands in great | § | doot 
pect—deep ruddy complexion. The old rascal—a hun- | distress. Bates endeavoured to enter into conversation A 
| dred pounds! if one could but dtop on such a prize | with him, and to elicit the nature and amount of his nece 
now. Thought to be in London—in London! well!” | offence, but this for some time was totally unavailing. coin 
Here he looked at Meldrum, who certainly did not |The prisoner was too much occupied with his trouble hum 
| answer to the description either by a ruddy complexion, | to notice the advances of Bates. At length, however, Midd 
or old drab suit, but, thunderstruck at the confirmation | the storm of his grief somewhat abated, and then Bates | he n 
of his fears, that the old lady was dead, that murder | drew from him that he was incarcerated for an offence | ener 
| was on his soul, and that he was suspected, and his re- | exactly similar to his own. On this Bates expressed | him. 
treat so truly surmised he imagined that Brassington | wonder at his extreme sorrow—told him that it was not — bury 
saw as clearly as daylight, that he had the criminal | yet sure that he would be convicted, and if he were, dun; 


before him, and the hundred pounds in his grasp. Hell] why a voyage to the southern hemisphere, the then || §° had 


| 
| seemed to have a legion of devils in it, his heart was 
| 


could have no worse torture than he endured. His head | punishment, was rather a thing to be desired than have 
afflicted at. only 

clutchedas if by the hand of the arch-fiend himself, with a| The two prisoners, whom a similarity of offence drew | iy 
deadly, heavy, unimaginable agony; his limbs were | towards each other, soon advanced to a degree of He 
petrified, and yet on fire. If the earth would but | familiarity,compared their experience, and spoke of the was 

| swallow him up! and yet at the thought of it, he | qualities of the coin they had been industriously cir- | peat 
| sprangup in a terror which unlocked his enchained | culating. Bates soon convinced himself that his new || § || His 
powers, and rushing past Brassington, darted down the | associate had gone to a very inferior manufactory, and | ror ¢ 
stairs. Atthat action, the whole truth, which, spite | gave him the address of the one where he had been | ee 

e 


supplied. He promised him that if he escaped con- 


of Meldrum’s fancy, had never yet dawned on Brassing- ; it : 
viction, and went out into society again, he would find | agar 


|  ton’s greedy mind, flashed across it, and shrieking, “Stop 




















_ him! stop him !—the murderer, the—” he sprang after | the coin of this house so admirably executed as to add Non 
| him. The women in the different rooms rushed to the | immensely to the safety of the circulators. mor 
| doors, some with half-clad infants in their arms, (all the | The next day, the turnkey, to Bates’s great mortification, | by v 
men were gone out,) and as they saw the two men | said they had now made room for the other prisoner in | He | 
| going almost headlong down the stairs, they screamed | another part of the gaol and had him removed. The ob- | bab 
|| amazed, and the children screamed in still higher terror. | ject of the turnkey, and the prisoner too, had, in fact, | cess 
| But the whole was gone past in a moment—in the next | been served. The prisoner was no other than the head | not 
|| they hearda scuffle, the banging of the front door, | of the town police, whom we may call for convenience, | for 
1 and by the time they reached the ground floor, they |Tarper. The magistrates, struck with the singularly 1b W 
|| found the front door locked from the outside, and Bras- | fine execution of the coin that Bates had been dis- | why 
i} sington locked in his own room, and discovered him | tributing through the country, and aware that this was that 
when they opened it, prostrate on the floor, and bleeding | certain to give it an extraordinary diffusion, were com 
copiously from the nose. anxious to detect the makers, and had hit’ on this stra- 
| The murderer had escaped by an exercise of presence | tagem. Harper, elated with his success with Bates, 
|| of mind in the midst of his desperation, that appeared | lost no time in entering the train and steaming away to | 
|| wonderful, and this raised the opinion of the villain | Birmingham. Arrived not only in that town, but in | 
|| for strength, courage, and audacity in the whole house, | the obscure street, and before the tall and narrow house | | 8 
|| toan extraordinary pitch, though nobody suspected | indicated, he rang the bell, and announced that he had | § | dun 
i || who it was except Brassington himself. But there he | called on private business and by the recommendation loos 
|| was, in London, in the immediate neighbourhood. | of Bates. He was soon in the presence of the man of mat 
|| Brassington knew it, and the moment he recovered from | the house, and gave his order for a considerable quantity this 
the effects of his fall, he set out in pursuit. A hundred | of coinage of various values. Successful to the utmost wit! 
i || pounds! and the fellow just now in his hands, and | extent of any reasonable and prudent policeman’s am- son. 
|| gone! It was distraction. He was bent on having him | bition, he was now, however, prompted to a dangerous fect 
|| again. He raised no hue and cry, however; he gave | experiment. He expressed himself in the most en- on 
| noone any idea of this being the advertised murderer. | raptured terms at the beauty and perfection of the forn 
|, He said only that he had robbed him; and he deter- | coinage, so much so that he declared if it were not too imn 
'| mined to hunt him from end to end of London. No-| great a favour to ask, he should extremely like to see sens 
; | body but he knew that he had assumed the dress of a| the machinery by which theyexecuted it. The coiner gave tort 
| | sailor. The police were on the look-out for a man in| an immediate and most polite assent, as he said, to one that 
' | drab. He chuckled to himself over their delusion. | who came recommended from such a quarter that he hers 
| The game was his, if anybody’s, and cupidity and re- | was sure he might put confidence in him. Harper was, self 
venge urged him vehemently to the pursuit. therefore, conducted up stairs to the very top of the | | to « 
| But while this pursuit is going on, we must take up | house, three or four stories. Here he was shewn the || | pra 
a thread that we have let fall, and wind up the story of | ingenious machinery, thedies and other apparatus for the | his 
| Joe Bates. Joe had found his way, or rather had been | work, and while he was intently engaged in examining || hai 
| shewn it, into Derby gaol. His offence was issuing a | these, the floor suddenly gave way beneath his feet— |' bric 
| coin, which though it bore the queen’s profile, had never | clap—clap went one trap door after another over his con 
really issued from her mint. In spending this money | head, and he fell bruised and senseless upon a floor || | the 
he was obliging his friend and employer, Captain Crick ; | below. ter 
for the dealings of Captain Crick, were manifold. Joe| How long the victim of an imprudent curiosity re- | whi 
having been safely lodged in Derby gaol to await his| mained unconscious, neither he nor we are aware of, |B to] 
trial at the next county sessions, one day found another | but this he was most acutely sensible of, that he was | the 
prisoner suddenly introduced into the cell. The turn- | bruised and wounded most dreadfully. He was sore | Ho 
|| key said something about the crowded state of the pri- | and stiff all over. He could feel that his head and face | rus 
|| Son, and that two men whose offence was pretty much | were clotted with congealed blood, and though no bones || len; 
|, alike, could not very greatly corrupt each other’s inno- | appeared to be broken, yet his whole frame was shaken | bri 
\| cence, and added jocularly, that, as they had every pros- | till he felt only one great sore. The place in which.he | cag 
| pect of making the same foreign tour together, it might | found himself was pitch dark, cold, and damp. The | = 
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floor was of earth, and after groping round and round 
for a considerable time he came to the conclusion that 
there was neither door nor window in it except the trap 
door by which he had descended into it. 

Cursing his folly which, when he had acquired every 
necessary information to have enabled him to secure the 
coiner and all his machinery, had thus led him into this 
humiliating and serious scrape, he began to speculate 
on what was now- his best policy. If he remained here 
he must perish, if he cried out for aid it was only to his 
enemies, who might come and insult and perhaps kill 
him. What was to prevent their murdering him and 
burying him in what appeared to be this underground 
dungeon. Was he, in fact, in the same house where he 
had fallen? Might they not in his state of insensibility 
have conveyed him into some place where he could 
only escape through death. 

This view of the matter excessively alarmed him. 
He arose and shouted with all his might. There 
was no answer—no one came to his rescue. He re- 
peated his outcries till he grew hoarse and exhausted. 
His terror became excessive. To perish in all the hor- 
ror of starvation; to lie here in this damp, dark dun- 
geon, and die of hunger, and cold—the prospect was 
terrific. Ina state of the most frightful anguish, he 
again raised his voice and actually howled for help. 
None came. He then groped around the place once 
more, and over every part of the floor to find anything 
by which he might knock on the floor or roof above. 
He found only some bundles of straw, which had pro- 
bably been laid so that any one whom it was found ne- 
cessary to despatch through the trap door; might 
not be dashed to pieces. From this discovery he drew 
for a moment a degree of consolation. They did not, 
it would seem, want entirely to kill their victim—or 
why lay the straw? It was also pretty certain from this 
that he was still in the cellar of the very house of the 
coiner. 

But this source of comfort did not serve him long. It 
might only be meant to punish a prying enemy with a 
more cruel and excruciating death—that of the slow 
misery of starvation. Stung by this thought toa new 
sense of agony he once more felt round and round his 
dungeon, and in this search he found a brick-bat partly 
loose in the wall, which, with the aid of his knife he 
managed completely to loosen and dig out. Armed with 
this he re-commenced his cries, and accompanied them 
with almost incessant knockings on the walls of his pri- 
son. He continued this, but without any apparent ef- 
fect till he became utterly exhausted, and sinking down 
on the straw, he slept. How long he slept he could 
form no idea—nor of the time that he had now been 
immured in this horrible place : but he felt his strength 
sensibly decreasing—and his hunger and thirst became 
torturing almost beyond endurance. The persuasion 
that his enemies were resolved to suffer him to perish 
here, filled him with a deadly despair. He flung him- 
self one moment down on the floor with a frantic desire 
to die at once. Then he grew somewhat calm and 
prayed to God for deliverance—and then he thought of 
his wife and children at home, and wept and tore his 
hair. Then he sprang up again, and groped after his 
brick-bat, and could not find it. A strange terror and 
confusion rushed on his brain. He clung to the idea of 
the brick-bat as to the hope of his salvation, and then a 
terrible idea seized him. His enemies had descended 
while he slept and taken it away! They did mean him 
to perish by inches—and were afraid he should make 
the people of one of the adjoining houses hear him. 
Horrible wretches! but he would still defeat them. He 





rushed to the wall, and groping round and round, at, 


length found the old hole whence he had dug the former 
brick-bat. Here he cut away the mortar with the 
eagerness of a man labouring for life; but he did not 
succeed—the brick remained fast as if secured by the 
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whole super-incumbent house. Once more he turned, half 


the floor with his hand. He 


despairing, and searched 
lay close to the straw where 


found it! The brick-bat 
he had lain down. 

With this he once more commenced his knockings. 
He knew that two of the walls must adjoin the next 
houses—if he could but know which. To make sure 
however, he laboured at all in turn, and bitter tears 
and groans accompanied his knockings, as he felt his 
vigour decline, and doubted whether it were possible 
even for any one in the next houses to hear his now 
enfeebled cries and blows. 


(To be continued.) 
a 
SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM THE FIRST 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Translated for “ Howitt’s Journal,” 
From Lamantine’s “Histoire pes Grronpins.”’ 
(Continued from p. 232.) 
MADAME 


Wuitst the king, isolated at the head of the consti- 
tution, sought to preserve his equilibrium, now through 
dangerous negotiations with foreign powers, now 
through imprudent attempts of corruption at home, 
certain men, some Girondists, others Jacobins, but as 
yet bearing the common name of patriots, were forming 
the nucleus of a grand republican movement. These 
were Pethion, Robespierre, Brissot, Bugot, Vergniaud, 
Guadet, Gensonné, Carra, Louvet, Ducos, Sillery Genlis, 
and many others whose names have scarcely emerged 
from obscurity. 

The home of a young woman, the daughter of an 
engraver on the Quai des Orfevres, was the centre of 
this movement. It was there that the two grand fac- 
tions of the Revolution, the Gironde and the Mountain 
met, united, separated, aud after together overthrowing 
the monarchy, lacerated the bosom of their country by 
their dissensions, and destroyed liberty whilst murder- 
ing each other. It was neither her wealth nor her 
celebrity which successively attracted these men to this 
woman, for at that time she possessed neither fortune 
nor name: it was the invisible attraction of a common 
faith. The ardent and pure soul of a woman was 
worthy to become the centre towards which converged 
the rays of the new truth, whence kindled into life by 
her warm heart they should burst forth to fire the 
funerai pile of ancient institutions. Woman is concerned 
in the origin of all mighty events. A woman was des- 
tined to be an actor in the origin of the Republic. 

The historian must pause before this severe and 
lovely figure, as did the passers-by when her sublime 
features and white dress distinguished her upon the 
tumbrel from thousands of other unhappy victims. To 
comprehend her we must follow her from her father’s 
studio to the foot of the scaffold. It is always in pri- 
vate life that the sceret of public life reposes. 

Young, beautiful, and radiant with genius, but lately 
married to an austere man much older than herself, and 
the young mother of a first child, Madame Roland had 
sprung from that intermediate class which may be 
called amphibious, between the mechanic and the citi- 
zen, a class retaining the manners, viriues, and sim- 
plicity of the people yet enjoying the tastes of a 
higher class. It is when aristocracies fall that nations 
regenerate themselves. It is then that the vigour of the 
people shews itself. At such a time was Rousseau born, 
the male type of Madame Roland. A portrait of her in 
childhood represents the little girl in her father’s atelier 
a book in one hand, a graver in the other. This por- 
trait is the symbol of the social condition in which 
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Madame Roland was born, the link between mental and 
manual labour. 

Her father, Gratien Phipon, was an engraver and 
painter in enamel. To these two professions he united 
a trade in diamonds and trinkets. Ile was a man 
always aspiring after things above his grasp: unceas- 
ingly destroying his modest fortune by desiring to in- 
crease it in proportion to his ambition. THe adored his 
daughter, and was not contented with the prospect of a 
calm laborious future for her. He gave her an educa- 
tion suited to the most brilliant fortune. Nature had 
given her a heart fitted for a great destiny. We know 
that characters such as Gratien Phipon carry into their 
domestic circle delusion, genius, and misery. 

Marguerite Bimont the mother was possessed of a se- 
rene beauty and a soul superior to her fate ; an angelic 
piety and resignation preserved her from ambition and 
despair. The mother of seven dead children, she had 
concentrated all her affection upon her only living 
daughter. But this very affection preserved her from 
all weakness in the education she gave her child. She 


kept in just equilibrium her head and heart, her imagi- | 


nation, and her reason. The mould in which this young 
soul was cast, was graceful but of steel. You would 
have said that she foresaw the destiny of her child, for 


with every accomplishment was mingled that something | 


which makes the hero and martyr. 

Nature had assisted admirably. She had given her 
pupil an intellect superior even to her ravishing beauty. 
She had a tall and flexible figure, a broad chest heaved 
by a free and strong respiration; a modest attitude 
combined with that carriage of the neck which belongs 
to intrepidity; black, shining hair; blue eyes darkened 
by the shadow of thought; a glance like her soul, ten- 
derness combined with energy; the nose of a Greek 
statue ; lips which in smiling as well as in speaking, 
disclosed beautiful teeth; a prominent and rounded 
chin which gave to the oval of ler countenance that 
soft and feminine grace without which beauty even 
fails to produce love; a skin, tinted with the hues of 
youth and by a blood which mounted to her cheeks at 
the least emotion; a deep, grave voice, modulated by | 
every movement of her heart; such, at eighteen, was 
the portrait of this young girl. 

Her intellect ilhunined this frame with a precocious 
and sudden splendour resembling inspiration. The 
usual requirements of her sex did not suffice for her. | 
The masculine education of men was a necessity and a | 
recreation to her. Religion, history, philosophy, | 
music, painting, the sciences, and modern and dead 
languages she studied, and still longed for more. She | 
formed her’ mind by all the rays of thought which | 
penetrated the obscurity of her condition. She furtively | 
read the books brought by her father’s apprentices, | 
and which they left behind in the atelier for her. Rous- | 
seau, Voltaire, Montesquieu, and the English philoso- 
phers thus fell into her hands. But her truest nourish- 
ment was Plutarch. ‘‘I shall never forget,” she says, 
“the Lent of 1768, during which I every day carried 
these books to church as books of devotion ; from that 
time I date the impressions and ideas which have | 
rendered me a Republican, although I never then 
dreamed of becoming one.” After Plutarch it was 
Fenelon who most touched her heart. Next came the 
influence of Tasso and the poets. Heroism, Virtue, and 
Love, thus took up their abode in the soul of this woman 
destined to experience their triple influence — yet 
amidst this inflaming of her heart her reason remained 
cold, her purity spotless. 

Although her mother was so pious a woman she pro- 
hibited the reading of none of these books. She de- 
sired to inspire her with religion, not to command it. 
A servile and forced religion appeared in her eyes a 
degradation and slavery which God could never accept 
as a tribute worthy of Him. The reflective mind of her 
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daughter must naturally turn towards the great ques- 
tions of happiness and eternal misery; she was likely 
to plunge more deeply and at an earlier age than others 
into the waves of the infinite. The reign of feeling in 
her opened with the profoundest love of God. The sub- 
lime delirium of her pious contemplations beautilied 
and protected the first years of her youth and seemed 
ever to have preserved her from the storms of passion. 
Her devotion was ardent, it assumed the colouring of 
her soul, she aspired after the cloister and dreamed of 
martyrdom. Taving entered a ‘convent she found her- 
self happy fora season, abandoning her reason to mys- 
ticism, her heart to friendship. The monotonous re- 
| gularity of this life sweetly lulled asleep the activity of 
| her meditations. In the hours of recreation she did not 
| join in the games of her companions; she retired be- 
| neath the shade of some tree to read and dream. Sen- 
| sible, like Rousseau, to the beauty of foliage, to the 
rustling of the grass and the perfume of flowers, she 
| admired in all the hand of God and kissed it in His 
| works. Filled with gratitude and joy she hastened to 
| adore Him in the church. There the majestic sounds 
of the organ accompanied by the youthful voices of the 
nuns and novices completed her religious extacy. A 
novice assumed the veil during her abode in the con- 
vent. Her presentation at ‘the grate, her white veil, 
/ her crown of roses, the calm and holy chauntings ac- 
companying her from this world to heaven, the funeral 
pall covering her youthful beauty and palpitating heart, 
thrilled through every nerve of the young artist and 
bathed her in tears. She felt within herself the courage 
for a mighty sacrifice. 

The charm of these religious sensations was never 
effaced in her. Philosophy which soon became her 
sole worship, dissipated her faith; but these impressions 
still survived. The spectacle of feeble men, united to 
adore and implore the Father cf men, always spoke to 
her heart. She always left a Christian temple happier 
and better, although her reason had repudiated the 
ceremonies and mysticism of worship. The enthusiastic 
love of the infinite, and pious sympathy with nature 
continued their influence even upon her return home. 

There she was happy with her mother and her aunt 
Angélique, in what she called “ this beautiful quarter of 
the Isle Saint Louis.”” On summer evenings she en- 
joyed the air upon the quays and watched the graceful 
windings of the river, delighting in the little glimpses 
here and there of distant country. She also traversed 
these quays in the morning with holy zeal on her way to 
church. Her father, who permitted her to enjoy her 
profound study, and delighted in his daughter’s suc- 
cess, nevertheless desired to initiate her in his art, and 
she commenced engraving. He taught her how to hold 
the graver, and in this, as in every thing, she succeeded. 
Sht did not as yet earn anything by her labour, but on 
the celebration of her grand-parents’ birthdays or féte- 
days, she would take as her offering, either some head 
drawn on purpose, or a little plate of copper, upon 
which she had engraved flowers on some emblematical 
design, and in return would receive trinkets or some 
little article of dress which she confessed always gave 
her great pleasure. 

Yet this love of dress, natural to her sex and age, did 
not draw her away from the fulfilment of the most 
humble domestic duties. She did not blush after ap- 
pearing at church on sunday, or on. the promenade, in 
a toilet, the envy of all her acquaintance, to walk ina 
common cotton dress with her mother to the market on 
week-days. Nay, she often went alone to purchase 
parsley and salad. Although secretly she might feel 
somewhat debased by these menial offices which obliged 
her to descend from the heights of Plutarch or from the 
heaven of her dreams, she shewed such grace and na- 
tural dignity in all she did, that the very fruiterer felt 
pleasure in serving her before the other customers and 
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even such customers as had come before her were not 
offended by this favour shewn her. This young girl, the 
Heloise of the eighteenth century, who read profound 
works, explained the circles of the celestial spheres, 
could use with skill the pencil and the graver, and in 
whose soul bold thoughts and enthusiastic sentiments 
already stirred, was often sent into the kitchen to 
pick vegetables. This mingling of grave studies, elegant 
accomplishments, and domestic cares, appointed and 
arranged by the wisdom of her mother seems a prepa- 
ration for the strange vicissitudes of her fate—she 
again resembles Rousseau,—Rousseau at Charmettes 
arranging the faggots of Madame Warens with the hand 
destined to write the ‘Social Contract,’’—or Philopw- 
men cutting wood. 

From the depths of this retired life she caught oc- 
casional glimpses of the great world which rolled on in 
splendour around her: the pride of this aristocratic 
world which saw her without deigning her a single 
thought, oppressed her soul. A state of society in 
which she held no rank seemed ill-arranged to her. 
This was less envy than a sense of offended justice. 
The little girl, once taken by her grandmother to an 
aristocratic house of which her humble relatives were 
old retainers, was bitterly wounded by the air of 
amiable condescension with which she and her grand- 
mother were treated. ‘‘ My pride was astounded” she 
says, ‘my blood boiled, I felt myself blush. I did not 
as yet ask why one woman should sit upon the sofa 
whilst my grandmother sat upon a chair; but I felt 
that sentiment which leads to such reflections, and I 
saw the visit terminate with a sense of unspeakable 
relief, 

Another time she was taken to spend a week at 
Versailles in the palace of that King and Queen whose 
throne she was one day destined to overthrow. Lodged 
in an attic with a woman domesticated in the palace, 
she witnessed in its abode that royal luxury which she 
considered purchased by the people’s misery. The 
grand banquets, the promenades, the play of the King 
and the ceremonious presentations passed in all their 
pomp and vanity before her eyes. These displays of 
power were most repugnant to her soul, nourished by 
philosophy, truth, liberty, and antique virtue. The ob- 
secure names and citizen dress of her relatives who 
introduced her asa spectator to all this luxury, ex- 
cited only careless observations and a few words, less 
of favour than protection. Her philosophy, her innate 
pride, her imagination and uprightness of soul were all 
equally wounded in this visit. ‘I love the statues in 
the garden ’”’ she said, “more than the people in the 
palace.” 

Meanwhile the young girl had already attracted many 
suitors for her hand. Ter father wished her to marry 
aman belonging to his own class. He loved and re- 
spected trade, regarding it as the source of wealth. 
His daughter on the contrary despised it, because in her 
eyes it was the source of avarice and cupidity. Men 
belonging to this class were repugnant to her. She 
desired to find in her husband ideas and sentiments simi- 
lar to her own. Her ideal was a soul, and not a fortune. 
From childhood enjoying intercourse with the great 
minds of all ages, familiarized with elevated thoughts 
and grand examples, shall I have lived with Plato and 
all the Philosophers, Poets, and Politicians of antiquity 
to unite myself with a tradesman who will neither feel 
nor think upon any subject like myself? ” 

The writer of these lines was at this very time soli- 
cited in marriage by a butcher in the neighbourhood. 
| She refused all her suitors. ‘I shall never descend 
| from my noble dreams” was her reply to the repeated 

Solicitations of her father. ‘What I desire is not a 
| comfortable social condition, but a noble-minded hus- 
band. I would sooner die in solitude than debase my 





soul by an union with a being who would never com- 
prehend me.” 

Deprived of her mother by a premature death, and 
left alone in her father’s house, into which disorder had 
intruded with a second connexion, melancholy seized 
upon, but did not overwhelm her. She was now ecn- 
tirely thrown upon her own intellectual resources as a 
safeguard against solitude and unhappiness. The read- 
ing of Rousseau’s “ Heloise,’? which was lent to her 
about this time, made as powerful an impression upon 
her heart, as Plutarch had made upon her intellect. 
Plutarch had revealed liberty to her, Rousseau made 
her dream of happiness. One had steeled her soul, 
the other called forth her affections. She felt a mighty 
desire to unfold her wings. Grief was now her austere 
nurse. She began to write as consolation to herself. 
Without any intention of becoming an author, she ac- 
quired in these solitary exercises that eloquence with 
which at a future period she animated her friends. 

At length this husband of antique virtue, whom she 
had so long pictured in imagination according to her 
belief, presented himself. This man was Roland de la 
Plati¢ére. He presented himself under the auspices of 
one of her youthful friends married at Amiens, where 
Roland exercised the functions of Inspector of Manu- 
factures. ‘Thou wilt receive this letter,” wrote her 
friend, ‘“‘ by the Philosopher whom I have sometimes 
mentioned to thee, M. Roland, an enlightened man of 
antique manners, whom we can alone reproach for his 
worship of the ancients, his contempt of the present age 
and too high an admiration of his own virtue.” ‘ This 
portrait,” she observes, ‘‘ was just and happily sketched. 
I saw before me a man of about fifty, of a tall stature, 
negligent in his carriage, and with a certain air of stiff- 
ness acquired in solitude; yet his manners were unaffected 
and easy, and without possessing the elegance of the 
fashionable world, united the politeness of the well-bred 
man with the gravity of the philosopher. His extreme 
thinness, an accidental yellowness of complexion, and a 
brow adorned with but few locks, did not greatly enhance 
the beauty of features, regular, but not particularly se- 
ductive. Yet a clever smile and lively expression at 
times lit up his countenance, and it almost appeared 
another, especially when he became animated in speak- 
ing or listening. His voice was masculine and his words 
brief like those of a man suffering from shortness of 
breath. His conversation was full of interest, for his 
head was full of ideas, yet it gratified the mind more 
than the ear.” 


(To be continued.) 
—_~-—- 


THE FIRST OF MAY. 
By Epwarp M. Coturns. 


Gian are the freaks of young May’s primal day : 
The laughing leaves forget their April wetting, — 
And flutter joyous, merrily coquetting 

With every zephyr. On this First of May 

Forget your domesticity! Away 
From business-cares the weary heart besetting,— 
Anxiety, formality, and fretting, 

And into woody wildernesses stray! 

Pshaw! leave your ledgers to their office-dust! 
Forget your prudence staid and melancholic ! 

Drink rustic breezes with a glorious gust ! 

Pant with the sense of visions hyperbolic ! 

Bright eyes, rare jests, sweet songs, wit’s genial thrust, 

Should mingle in a matchiess pic-nic frolic ! 





























THE FAMISHED HAND. 


In the summer of 1834—6 I left Norfolk Va. in a large 
schooner, bound for New York. One of the cabin pas- 
sengers had a sick child and no attendant. The second 
day after we left Norfolk, the child asked for food, and 
I offered to prepare for it some toast. For this purpose 
I went to the cook’s room which was below the deck, 
and in going to which it was necessary to pass a quantity 
of freight which had been put on board at Norfolk. The 
steward kindly assisted me in making the toast, and 
added a cracker and acup of tea. With these, ona 
small waiter, I was returning to the cabin when, in 
passing the freight, which consisted of boxes, bags, etc., 
a little tawny famished looking hand was held out from 
between the packages. The skeleton fingers, agitated 
by a convulsive movement, were evidently reached forth 
with a view to the food in my possession. Shocked, but 
not alarmed by the apparition, I laid the cracker on the 
hand, which was immediately withdrawn. No one ob- 
served the transaction, and I went swiftly into the cabin. 

The sick child was gratified with its meal, and when 
in the afternoon it wanted more, I again offered my 
services. I apologized to the steward for the liberty I 
was taking in visiting his premises so often, but pleaded 
the necessity of attending to the little invalid. I found 
he was a father, and enquired the names of his children. 
I brought him presents for them, and so ingratiated my- 
self into his favour that I soon had free access to the 
larder, and often found nice things prepared for myself 
as well as for the little one in the cabin. But whatever 
I could procure was divided with the famished hand, 
which, to me, had become a precious charge. There 
must have been an eye to watch my motions. I fancied 
I could see that eye gleaming at my approach, but at 
other times closed in dim despair. 

As all was tranquil on board, it was evident that I 
alone was aware of the presence of the unseen fugitive, 
and I humbly returned thanks to God for allowing me 
the privilege of ministering to the necessities of his 
outcast, despised and persecuted image. That the un- 
fortunate being was a slave I doubted not, but how could 
I serve him or her, or whoever it might be, effectually ? 
I knew the laws and usages.in such cases—I knew that 
the poor being had nothing to expect from the Captain 
and crew of the vessel, and repeatedly asked myself the 
agonizing question, Will there be any way of escape? I 
had hope that we might land in the night, and so under 
favour of darkness, the fugitive might be enabled to go on 
shore unseen by those on board. I determined to 
watch for and assist the creature who had been thus 
providentially consigned to my care. 

On the sixth day (we having a long passage) I found 
that the goods below were being moved in order to come 
at something which was wanted, and so filled up was the 
passage that I could not go below. My heart seemed 
to die within me, for the safety of my charge had 
become dear to me. We sat down to dinner, but the 
dishes swam before my eyes. I felt that a discovery 
must take place. The tumbling of the goods below had 
not ceased. Each moment I expected @m alarm. At 
length I heard-a sudden ‘‘ Hallo”’—and all was silent. 
Presently the steward came into the cabin, looked sig- 
nificantly at the company, and whispered to the Captain 
who was carving, but who immediately laid down his 
knife and fork and went on deck. One of the pas- 
sengers followed him, but soon returned, and ina laugh- 
ing manner informed us that a strange passenger had 
been found among the freight. ‘It is’? added he, ‘“‘a 
small mulatto boy, who says that he belongs to Mr.—-, 
of Norfolk. That he had been concealed among the 
lumber, on the wharves, for two weeks, and secreted 
himself in the schooner the night before we sailed. He 
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two years ago. And,” continued he, “he is starved 
to a skeleton, hardly worth taking back.” Many jokes 
were passed as to the manner of his being renovated, 
when he should again fall into the hands of his master. 
Some thought the vessel must put immediately back. 
Others were of opinion, that as we were within eight or 
ten hours sail of New York, the trip would be made, and 
the boy carried back on her return. 

The unfortunate child had been brought on deck, and 
we all left the cabin to look at him. I followed behind, 
almost unwilling to see him,and stood some time by the 
companion way, in order to gain strength for the inter- 
view. I then proceeded forward, and as soon as he 
discovered me a bright gleam passed over his counten- 
ance,and he instinctively held out tome the same famished 
hand! My feelings were no longer to be controlled. 
There stood a child before me not more than eleven or 
twelve years of age, of yellow complexion and sad 
countenance, nearly naked, his back seared with scars, 
and his flesh wasted to the bone. I burst into tears— 
into lamentations, and the jeers of others were, for a 
moment, turned into sympathy. 

It, however, began to be suspected that I had brought 
the boy on board, and in that case the vessel must put 
back in order to give me up also. But I related the 
circumstances as they occurred, and all appeared 
satisfied with the truth of my statement. 

I requested that I might be allowed to feed the boy, 
which request was granted, and I carried him some 
dinner ona plate. He took it with an eye of sadness, 
and looked into my face every time he raised a bit to 
his lips. There was something confiding in the look. 
When he had finished his meal, as I took the plate, he 
rubbed his fingers softly on my hand, and leaned his head 
towards me with an air of weariness. Oh! that I 
could have offered hima place of rest—that I could 
have comforted and protected him,—a hapless child, a 
feeble, emaciated, innocent lad, reserved for bondage and 
the torture. 

Before night he was taken below, and I was no more 
allowed to see him. But I learned that he was put in the 
steerage strongly bound, and that the ‘ Proper Authorities’ 
of New York would be consulted as to the disposal 
of him. We came to anchor during the night at some 
distance below the city. The Captain informed us in 
the morning that the vessel had been forbidden to enter 
the port with a fugitive slave on board. That she must 
discharge her cargo where she lay, and return with all 
possible despatch to Norfolk. A boat was provided to 
carry us up, and I remarked to the captain that there 
was “‘great ado about a helpless child.’ He replied, 
* that the laws must be obeyed.” ‘ 

As I approached the city I could not help exclaiming, 
‘** Ts this the region, this the soil,’ of boasted freedom ? 
Here, where a child is treated like a felon, manacled 
and withheld from the shore, to be sent back to slavery 
and the lash, deprived of the fostering care which even 
the brute is allowed to exercise towards its young? 
Here the slender boy seeks the protection of a father— 
name dear to helplessness. Does humanity aid him in 
the search? No, for humanity is limited in her oper- 
ations by laws which consign one portion of freedom’s 
sons and daughters to the service, the control, and the 
brutality of others. Humanity looks on and weeps. 
Further she may not do. ‘The laws must be obeyed.’ ” 

And now since years have passed, where is that boy ? 
Does he still live in hopeless bondage? Are other scars 
added to those imprinted on his infant skin ?, When I 
saw him he appeared innocent as a child of freedom 
would appear. He felt and suffered as a child of free 
parents would feel and suffer. His sorrows were touch- 
ing as those of a white child would have been. Alas! 
poor youth, from me thy fate is hidden. If living, thou 
art still young, but were thy days turned into pages, 


is going to New York to find his father, who escaped | what a volume to meet the human eye. 
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S THE CHRONICLE OF A RAGGED RASCAL. 

L, ’ 

, By Epwarp Youu. 

. Part the Second. 


1 Me 


Tue Muse wiil now commence the second canto. 
O, evil morning, if it was the morning, 
If not, O, evil night, or afternoon,— 
Whether the sun beheld it, or the moon, 
(Did not an earthquake or eclipse give warning ?) 
That saw our rascal born, when he began to 
Inhale the circumambient air, 
And exercise his infant lungs 
it With a surpassing gift of tongues ;— 
O, evil day, when such a wretch had birth, 
The pest of man, a nuisance on the earth, 
Detested, spurned, avoided everywhere! 


Il. 


To do him justice, there was that within 

His breast, whose impulse urged recoil from sin ; 

And there were moments, when his own disgrace 

Brought something like a blush into his face. 

He had affection, but for what? for whom? 
Some men who are not opulent in friends, 
Make pets of animals, and reap amends 
In the attachment of a dog or cat ; 

Sorry companionship—he had not that, 

A desert was his world, his heart a tomb. 

‘Men, my relations,” thoughts like these escaped 

His soul, and into language thus were shaped, 

“T do not wish to wrong you, but I must; 

Ye trust each other ;—me ye will not trust : 

Yet I was made,—I was not born, your foe ; 

Your kindness might have won me long ago ; 

Have ye been kind? Have ye been gentle? 

To you, I am a nuisance, anda scourge ; 

To me you are—what wrongs have J to urge? 

You call me thief,—I do not wish to steal, 

But when I famish, I must get a meal. 

I linger in your streets in dismal plight, 

And none will help, so I must rob to-night. 

There is a house unguarded by a dog; 

*Tis ten o’clock, and fortune sends a fog.” 


III. 


The lamps are useless, every one ; 

Along the streets, the link-boys run ; 

He does not pause,—as if by day, 

As readily as if the sun 

Lighted his steps, he finds his way ; 

While men, who know not where they are, 

Think London Bridge is Temple Bar : 

The foul fog wraps them like a cloak, 

But for its stench, they seem to choke 

In an atmosphere of furnace smoke. 

The thieves are out, they come by scores ; 

There’s not a thief confined by doors, 
Unless the gaoler keeps the key : 

A prisoner gets no release. 

To-night, who cares for the police ? 
*Tis only thieves have eyes to see. 

Alert to dart upon their prey, ’ 
They seize and fly,—there’s no pursuit; 

Your hat is gone, a daring fellow 

Wrests from your grasp, your silk umbrella ; 
‘ Stop thief,’—you might as well be mute ; 

He went, but please to tell which way. 

Alas, you cannot tell ; 

He snatched, and disappeared ; 

It cost a guinea not a month ago. 

Unutterable woe! 
The worst has happened that you feared, 
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For when you comé, and you tnake haste, to look, 
You find that you have lost your pocket-book. 
And you remember well 
That it contained 
A roll of notes, the number and the dates 
Unknown, so hard the vengeance of the Fates, 
Nor consolation does the thought bestow, 
That all which you have lost, the thief has gained. 
Then, first, you swear, 
And, secondly, you pull your hair 
As if you meant to tear it from your head :— 
Reflection interposes, you desist, 
And, with wild staring of your eyes, instead, 
You grope your way along, and clench your fist. 


Le 


Although the fog was dense as any cloud 
That rests on Skiddaw, the bewildered crowd 
The ragged rascal threaded ;—like a kid 
He bounded, and his zig-zag way amid 
The vehicles that moved with progress slow, 
Or those that knew not where to go, 
And so stood still, 
He dashed ;-—was danger in the way ? 
He cared not—did not dream of ill ; 
It might have been the noon of day, 
Instead of that foggy night, and chill, 
So rapidly he ran, nor altered 
Once his pace, nor checked, nor faltered. 
But his steps are arrested, the cloak of the fog } 
Is around him,—the house, unprotected by dog, | 
Like a rude shape, chaotic, looms out of the dark, 
’Tis his trust, ’tis his temple, his refuge, his ark. 
O man, be not wakeful. O woman, recline, 
And close to thy pillow, that warm cheek of thine 
Nestle down, that the chink of the plate that is taken, 
Thy dream may not banish, thy slumber awaken : 
Let his grasp once contain it, he knows where the pot 
Is provided,—they watch there,—the furnace is hot. 
But, hush! what’s that ? | 
Was ita voice? It might have been a cat. 
His auditory sense 
Is wide awake,—it catne—it came from thence. 
Hark, 0, be still!— 
It speaks. He listens pantingly. ‘‘ Now, Bill, 
Ifany cove within should wake up reg’lar, | 
Out with your knife, and draw it through his jug’lar.”’ 
‘* Leave that to me, and hold your prate; 
Your duty ’tis to seizethe plate.” 
The rascal hears, 
And scarcely can believe his ears ; 
He came to rob, but he arrived too late. 


Va 


He stands,—he knows not what to do; 

The other rascals,—who are they ? 

He is but one, and they are two, 
Older than himself and bigger, 
He will cut a pretty figure, 

If they find him in the way. | 
Strong in themselves, they do not want his aid, 
And all men hate a rival in their trade. 

(Of morals that are very much in vogue, | 
The Muse will warrant this a fair example, 
“* Be honest, when you cannot be a rogue,” 
And men, who do not hesitate to trample 
On moral laws, and moral lessons spurn, 
Obey this counsel, when it serves their turn.) 

He cannot steal, but he can save, | 

Yes, he can raise alarm ; | 

He will not longer be a knaye, | 

For Virtue hath a charm. 

Now, burglars, rascals that ye are, 
There’s one that ready stands to mar 
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| The plans that ye prepared afar, He looked around the court, and seemed to say, oe 
| And hither came afoot, “ Hark, how this man will swear my life away!” a 
Guided by unpropitious star, The trial ended, and the sentence passed, ( 
Resolved to execute. The Chaplain seeks an interview,—the last. ( 
He greedily listens,—each sentence is heard, Some books he brings the prisoner. ‘‘ Peruse ( 
" * . r 8 } 
That you speak in a whisper,—Yes, every word ; These tokens of forgiveness. You refuse ??’— 
You are springed.—What will follow? A prison and} ‘I want no tokens, what are books to me, 
gyves, Banish’d for life, and only twenty-three?” Then 
And black bread abroad for the rest of your lives. * At least, acknowledge you deserve your fate.” wear 
a ss A thief you knew me, why expose your plate? Besid 
; I. My habits form’d, you were my friend Too LATE. butto 
They wrench a shutter, all within I was not four years,old, when I was made | Febri 
} Is quiet, so is all without ; To thieve, and robbery has been my trade.’ of th 
The silence that betrays a pin ** You said the counsel that I gave, of old, displ 
| When dropt, or mouse that creeps about, Had changed your heart. — It was a lie I told, harm 
Reigns through the house, and they produce But had you met me in my childhood, then, being 
A lantern made for burglar’s use. I had been honest among honest men, The A 
Our rascal darts along the street ; Now see the ruin which the world has wrought, flag ! 
A constable he hopes to meet, That punishes the wretch it should have taught. states 
And soon encounters one—two—three ; Ix ya f 
\ ‘ . X. > 
“yy io eng en essa The convict-ship is on the sea; lions 
To overhear the burglars’ plan, Unto another clime, ; — 
Who talked, intent upon their prey.”— It Le pes its freight, a terrible weight se 
He tells his tale and leads the way. ‘outcast human crime. whey 
But not to lengthen out a tedious tale Chains are clanking on the deck, hope, 
The Muse consigns the burglars to a gaol; Manhood there is manhood’s wreck, boone 
H And none will say, the sentence was severe, And, 0, for the wreck of woman! 
| That sent them to the Southern Hemisphere. - Eyes of blue, and eyes of jet, 
| Did this good action of our rascal go Sparkling, dazzling, soft, and yet 
Unpraised? Was he left unrewarded? No. or sd — that would have us quite forget 
It was,—O reader, for surprise prepare,— at the heart beneath is human. 
The Chaplain’s house, and he bari va there. Truly 
The rascal knew it, but he feigned surprise, ——— thy fi 
my yer has 78 in the Chaplain’s eyes. | Revol 
‘I bade you alter your career.’”’—“ You bade : , || in its 
~ — Iam, what your advice has made.”” LETTERS FROM PARIS. pen 
‘ It does you credit, I will not forget ; : #449 : stude 
Altered you are, and rich you may be yet. C2 ERS aes “5 
Me you shall serve, and I will give you proof No. VII. On 
How I esteem you, lodged beneath my roof.” or tw 
THE CLUBS OF PARIS. odica! 
| VII. visit 
| Dear Frienps, prs 
A week has passed, the rascal does not roam; There i : : octal 
Hyg i De a here is a considerable difference be- so 
W ithin the Chaplain s house, he finds a home. tween an English club-stick, and an Irish shillelagh : so 8 
0, if he knew his happiness! but bred also between the clubs of London, and the clubs of ney 
- he had rs more is to be said ? Paris. Much moreso indeed. Our clubs of the West End, Penge 
ne morn, the Chaplain rose, and found him fled. and these clubs of the Pays Latine, have in one sense a At 1 
9g ang = — of valuables and plate; wide sea between them. The Carlton would not ack- onl: 
Seait of : eds wry ge _— pone TOO LATE. | nowledge the Sorbonne, nor the Montagne, the Reform. nasal 
= goed se sade. hood sown, A deal of enmity would, alas! still be found between the Then 
Th in th ns United Service, and the Central Club of the Garde Na- - na 
€ grain os we have planted, is alone tionale. We English, are still wearied with Waterloo edie 
ipe in our fields. ‘ in France. Clubs are trumps now, however, at Paris. eral 
hag weed wheat, that left the ground to tares? | He that has a club does not want a musket. He works pred 
No golden harvest springs up unawares. on by intellectual force, laying about him with a spi- sii 
VIII ritual shillelagh, often the best sort of weapon, and ta 
iia il 7 - ‘ doing battle with brain, instead of gun cartridges. The dena 
Now, of the rascal’s story what remains ? club, these election times, is the best card in your pack. Myeli 
A convict’s destiny, a felon’s chains, _ A club missed, and you lose your deal. In shuffling the — 
— ope wn was nee eH at his —_ a at Paris, therefore, we must not leave out the Condi 
at right have ragged rascals upon earth ? clubs. “y 
~ dared he come, _ we’ no place therein? . All Paris is sectioned out in clubs. Every edifice, the pon 
oreover, in a ragged rascal’s case, ourse, the Sorbonne, the colleges, every dancing room : 
i The little stranger is a child of sin, from the Salle Valentino tothe Grand Chaumiére, is now a iis 
| While opulence is blest with babes of grace. place of political re-union for the Parisians. Some of Surgi 
| How dared he wander barefoot through the street? | these halls of rendezvous are meubié, simply furnished. arour 
How dared he beg thai had no bread to eat ? Others are garnis, handsomely adorned. Most of them | lar el 
yes for umm! No, overwhelming scorn, are decorated more or less, with the three republican | pestu 
nd the world s anger for his being born;— colours. In some the entry hall is tapestried with blue, !' small 
These were his due,—a debt to such a pest, red, and white, drapery. From the walls of others ri- | never 
Paid to the full, and paid with interest. — bands of the three colours, hang in graceful festoons | either 
He soon was captured, and the Chaplain stood from immense rosettes. Over the tribune of most of Th 
| Witness against him ;—in his hardihood the clubs, but always in some prominent position in | 
| -_- 
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the assembly, the glorious flag of the Republic, dis- 
plays its three hues— 


‘* One, the red morning from the skies ; 
One, the blue depth of seraphs’ eyes; 
One, the pure spirits robe of white ; 

All blended in a heavenly light i’ 


Then even the commissaries, or ushers of the meeting, 
wear as a distinction, tricolor favours upon their arms. 


Besides which, many of the members still retain in their 


button holes, the three-coloured cockades of the eventful 
February, many of which undoubtedly were inthe smoke 
of the Barricades. The general effect of this tricolored 
display is gay and handsome. The three colours blend 
harmoniously enough together. They are gay without 
being garish ; striking without approaching the bizarre. 
The tricolor isa glorious standard —a rainbow of a 
flag! The American ensign may have its stars for its 
states, but it has also its stripes forits slaves. The ban- 
ners of the nations which typify brute force, with their 
three headed eagles and vultures, their panthers, their 
lions and unicorns, and other animal insignia, and bar- 
barous escutcheons, we can afford to lose amid the 
musty lore of heraldry; but not so the tricolor of 


freedom, the heavenly iris that blooms asa sign of 


hope, that the storms will pass over, and the skies 
become clear and sunny for the suffering nations— 


‘* For 0, thou Rainbow of the Free, 
Our tears and blood must follow thee, 
If thy bright promise fades away, 
Our life is but a load of clay.” 


Truly, O people! of whatever nation, the tricolor is 
thy flag. It is the Banner of Progress, the Standard of 
Revolution, harmonious with the stars. Wrap thyself 
in its glorious folds, peacefully if it may be. The sol- 
diery are of the people. Say unto them, like the young 
student of February fame,— 

“Soldiers! it is your flag—fire, if you dare!” 

On entering a clubat Paris, one generally pays a sous 
or two for admission. The members mostly have peri- 
odical cards, at a less charge than is paid by the casual 
visitor, which frank them for a given time. You enter 
aclub, any club, every club, and your eye first sees its 
president and bureau, elevated on a platform, or if the 
place of meeting is an amphitheatre, separated by rail- 
ings, or otherwise, from the general assembly. Beneath 
the seat of the president is the tribune of the orators. 
At least this is the most frequent arrangement, but 
sometimes it is by his side. The president first an- 
nounces, that the session (séance) of the club is opened. 
Then the secretary reads the minutes of the last meet- 
ing, which are generally a summary of the proceedings 
and speeches of the last assembly, even to noting the 


time when the previous session began and closed. | 


After this, the correspondence of the club is read. This 
mostly causes some member to rush to the tribune, and 
demand /a parole, or desire leave to speak, although the 
demand sounds rathe® imperatively according to the 
English acceptation of the word. Then follows speech 
upon speech, motion upon motion, pour and contra. 
Candidates for the elections make their profession de 
foi ; then they are questioned, and answer; while at 
every slip of the tongue, anti-revolutionary sentiment, 
or even unpopular form of expression, the speaker’s 
voice is drowned in the cogent clamour of the club. 
Surging on the sea of stormy sound, which swells 
around him, a pilot voice if it is ship-shape to the popu- 
lar element, may sometimes cause a calm of the tem- 
pestuous club; but the timid, the ungainly, even the 

| small in sound, albeit they be large in thought, may 
never still that surfy sea of multitudinous murmurs, 

| either for slumber or for sunshine. 

The clamour of the clubs is not an idle term. 
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late revolution in France has as yet manifested no great 
orators, with the exception of Lamartine, Lacordaire, 
and Louis Blanc. Lamartine’s talk is talent. It gleams 
with, glory and grandeur. It is invested with imagery, 
| like a Pantheon. Your thought tells you that he isa 
| Poet Peer, and you admire. Lacordaire unfolds the re- 
jligious roll before a realm of saints. He strikes you 
| wath the sublime. He astonishes you with the awful. 
| His light beams from the sacred gloom of the seventh 
heaven, and you venerate. Louis Blanc’s is a sound of 
| serious softness. He preaches the pity for the poor. He 
| counsels the rectitude of the rich. Ever justifying jus- 
| tice, ever reaching for the right, there is yet in his clo- 
| quence a sober softening, and a bewailing beseeching. 
You see his heart and you love. These three, however, 
| are the principal orators of revolutionized France—the 
| triad of her tongue, her tri-color floating in speech. The 
| chiefs of the clubs generally, although many of these 
are great men, have not yet expressed themselves in 
j eloquence. Still the French, as a nation, appear adapted 
‘for orators. Their language has a strong dramatic form. 
| They have infinite action. The hand ever accompanies 
| the tongue, and the tongue the thought. With all this, 


| 





| however, in their favour, the clubs are as yet but coun- 
cils of clamour; not organs of oraiory, but nuclei of 
noise. Much of this no doubt is owing to the late ab- 
i sence of assembly under the monarchy. They are by 
| no means adepts in the art of assembly, ‘The elections, 
| moreover, are the chief subjects of discourse, and as be- 
| ing more epitomizing than elevating, are opposed to elo- 
quence. We have no fear therefore but that the new 
Republic has yet to open upon the world its oratory. 
; Lamartine, Lacordaire, and Louis Blanc, are old ora- 
‘tors. When, however, young France leaves election, 
and essays legislation, its new Demosthenes, its new 
Cicero, will arise. Democracies are ever specially an- 
spicious for eloquence, and the clamour of the clubs will 
soon cease before the voice of vigour and the sterling 
, sound of sense. 
The chiefs of the clubs at Paris are, however, not to 
| be despised. Quinet is at the head of one. Auguste 
| Barbiere, the Poet, Author of “Tl Pianto,” is the Pre- 
sident of another—the Club of the New Republic. Ras- 
; pail, the celebrated physiologist also presides over a 
| club, as well as editing a paper, which takes the title of 
:Marat’s old organ—‘, L’Ami du Peuple.” Sobrier, a 
/man of talent and influence, is likewise the President of 
the Central Republican Society—-the most powerful and 
‘extended democratic confederation. Cabet also, is bu- 
| sily engaged with his Central Fraternal Association. The 
| Jacobins, with an ex-colonel as their chief, adopted 
some of the absurdities of ’93 in costume, and have been 
{ partially laughed down. The Club of the Mountain, 
however, still continues, and augments. Its President 
|is the Abbé Constant, author of ‘‘ The Bible of Liberty,” 
|The Book of Love,’’ and other works, partaking of 
| the style of Lamennais’ “ Words of a Believer.” The 
Phalansterians have a powerful club meeting at the office 
‘of their daily paper—La Democratie Pacifique. Other 
‘clubs bear the names of Club of Popular Salvation, Club 
of Social Regeneration, Club of Prevoyants, Club of the 
‘ Republican University, Central Club of Work, Society of 
the Rights of Man, Revolutionary Committee, and the 
Club of the Street of Armed Men—all titles which more 
‘or less carry their meaning with them. Women also 
' have formed their clubs, and established under the title 
‘of the Voice of Woman, a daily paper. The clubs ge- 
nerally are noticed by all the papers, but are specially 
| reported by two journals, the Voice of the Clubs, and 
‘the Commune of Paris, or the Monitor of the Clubs. 
| Thave attended most of the clubs in Paris—an ardu- 
‘ous undertaking. A great sameness prevails through 
|them all. The chief diiference is that some dwell more 
upon political, others more upon social and industrial 
| topics. The other evening I was at the Club of the Sor- 
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bonne, where the students and working men unite. A 
young student filled the chair, supported by a bureau of 
working men and students of equal numbers. I have 
seen this assemblage praised in some of the English pa- 
pers. For myself, I like the idea on which it is formed, 
but must confess that it is the noisiest club in Paris. In 
fact, the French generally have not advanced so far in 
the art of assembly as we have in England. People, 
however, must go into the water before they can learn 
to swim. 

In conclusion, I may be perhaps permitted to state, 
without obtrusive egotism, that I have had the pleasure 
of addressing one French club since my stay at Paris. 
It was the Phalansterian Club. I spoke in English, and 
my speech was translated, sentence by sentence, into 
French by a gentleman present. I may also add, that 
an English club has been formed here, by Lord Walls- 
court, an Irish peer; Percy St. John, the author of the 
English history of the late Revolution; Hugh Do- 
herty, one of the Editors of the Democratie Pacifique, 
myself, and others. It has taken the name of the Paris 
Progress Club; and will, I hope, work usefully. A re- 
publican club of English residents is very requisite in 
Paris. The so-called deputation of English, who bore 
the address to the Provisional Government, worked in 
the dark. Unlike the residents of other nations, they 
never announced their intention bya placard; and it 
was therefore utterly unknown to the majority of Eng- 
lish in Paris. An English Paris Progress Club will, 
however, prevent anything of this kind for the future. 
And now long life to the Clubs of Paris. May their cla- 
mour cease, but may they survive. May never again 
the sacred right of meeting and association be impeach- 
ed in France. If by the battle of the barricades Paris 
has won nothing more than the clamour of the clubs, 
yet in time from that healthy hubbub will arise the 
angel forms of Reflection, Reason, and Right. 

Yours truly, 
Goopwyn BarmBy. 


—~<—_—- 
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The Female Poets of Great Britain Chronologically 
Arranged: with copious Selections and Critical Re- 
marks. By Freperic Rowron, Author of ‘ The 
Debater ;*” ‘Capital Punishment Reviewed,” etc. 
London: Longmans. 1848. 


Mr. Rowron has filled a vacuum in our literature, We 
have numerous collections of our poets, but none of our 
poetesses. We have now a beautiful compendium of 
them, and the specimens of their productions and short 
biographical notices will enable readers who may wish 
to make a further acquaintance with any of them to do 
so. Mr, Rowton has a true and therefore a high esti- 
mate of the powers, influences, and mission of woman, 
and he argues her cause well in his introductory chap- 
ter, which he concludes thus;— 

‘It is our policy, therefore, no less than our duty, to 
admit and develope, in their fullest extent, the noble in- 
tellectual gifts which nature has bestowed upon woman. 
Urged by a blinding pride, or a ridiculous envy, we 
have for ages denied her right to share with us the 
throne of intellect ; and, as has before been urged, we have 
paid a heavy penalty for our folly, Let us amend our fault 
for the future, Let us give woman’s intellect that free 
scope for its exertions which we have so long refused 
it, And let us gratefully recognize in woman a partner, 
not a rival, in the mental race; a fellow worker, and 
that a pure and courageous one, in the great task of en- 
lightening and elevating the whole family of man.”’, 

Mr, Rowton has brought forward some names and 
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specimens that will be little, if at all, known to the gene- 
ral reader. We have the quaintness of the thinly scat- 
tered older poetesses from Juliana Berners to Queen 
Elizabeth—and as many and as much as is necessary of 
those belonging to an intermediate period when verse 
was abundant and poetry rare—when both men and wo- 
men had abandoned the exhaustless and life-giving ac- 
quaintance of nature for vapid imitations of one an- 
other. We are proud and, more than that, delighted 
with a cheering pleasure to see that nearly the half of 
this handsome volume is ocevpied with the poetesses of 
our own age, and that the amount of genius and nature 
is fifty times that of all the rest together. 

This is an evidence that the shackles and prejudices 
which formerly subdued the female mind are in a great 
measure abandoned, and that woman now has her capa- 
city enlarged in proportion to her freedom and just esti- 
mation. What an illustrious constéllation of female 
genius presents itself as we con over the mere names 
of Mrs. Opie, Joanna Baillié, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Howitt, 
Mrs. Southey, Mrs. Hemans, Mrs, Norton, L. E. L., Eliza 
Cook, Mrs. Butler, Mrs. Barrett Browning, etc. Tempted 
as we are to extract from many of them, we must con- 
fine ourselves to one of the exquisitely pathetic lyrics of 
Mrs. Southey. ‘The Dying Mother to her Infant” 
brings Tennyson’s May Queen strongly to mind. It 
was written long before that Sesslel seems, and will 
bear the fullest comparison with it. In fact, no poet or 
poetess of any country can surpass Caroline Southey in 
the qualities of deep religious feeling and natural pathos. 
What a fine Radical, or, in other words, Christian poem 
is the following, written as it is by one of the most Con- 
servative women of England. How the divine philoso- 
phy of Christ, operating on a noble womanly nature, 
breaks through all teachings and narrowings of human 
creeds and interests, 


THE PAUPER’S DEATH BED. 


Tread softly !—bow the head—. 
In reverent silence bow !— 
No passing-bell doth toll, 
Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now. 


Stranger ! however great, 

With lowly reverence bow: 
There’s one in that poor shed— 
One by that paltry bed, 

Greater than thou. 


Beneath that beggar’s roof, 

Lo, Death doth keep his state; 
Enter !—no crowds attend— 
Enter !—no guards defend 

This palace gate! 


That pavement, damp and cold, 
No smiling courtiers tread ; 
One silent woman stands 
Lifting with meagre hands 
A dying head. 


No mingling voices sound— 
An infant wail alone ; 

A sob suppressed—again 

That short deep gasp, and then 
The parting groan. 


Oh, change! oh wondrous change— 
Burst are the prison bars— 

This moment, there, so low, 

So agonized, and now 
Beyond the stars ! 


Oh, change !—stupendous change ! 
There lies the soulless clod : 

The sun eternal breaks— 

The new immortal wakes— 
Wakes with his God, 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD. 


A MODEL EMPLOYER. 


John Clark jun,, Esq., is an extensive thread manufacturer, 
in Mile-end, Glasgow. He employs about 400 persons in all; 
and is held in much esteem by them for his kindness, affability, 
and attention to their best interests. In illustration of these 
qualities, and with a view to stimulate other employers to pur- 
sue similar courses, we notice some facts which have come re- 
cently to our knowledge. 

In the year 1832, when the Cholera devastated this country, 
Mr. Clark built a house or hospital for the special accommodation 
of his work-people, in which was fitted up a number of steam- 
heated beds, and other necessary conveniences. On any one 
falling sick, he was to be at once removed to this place, and at- 
tended bya medical man. Mr. C, provided every person be- 
longing to the works with a lunch of bread and meat, daily, 
at his own expense, for a considerable length of time, and en- 
joined upon each the necessity of personal and domestic clean- 
liness, the importance of a good nourishing, diet, regularity in 
sleeping, eating, ete.; and the consequence. was, that out of 
300 individuals in his employment not one was attacked by that 
disease, so that the building referred to, was never uscd in the 
way originally intended. About this time also, Mr. C. at the 
risk of his own life, opened a common sewer in the neighbour- 
hood of his premises, which had got choked up with offensive 
matter. Symptoms of the prevailing epidemic, of course, be- 
came immediately visible; but, on taking prompt and ener- 
getic measures, through the kind Providence of God, he re- 
covered entirely in a day or two. 

Mr. Clark takes a great interest in the young. He sets apart 
three nights weekly for instructing and mentally training the 
boys connected with his own establishment, and the remaining 
three for similarly treating those in the Duke-street House of 
Refuge, of which he is a director and honorary superintendent. 
These boys are ‘from twelve to eighteen years of age. We do 
not know what particular method he pursues with them ; but 
understand that moral principles and duties are chiefly incul- 
cated. He causes them frequently to commit a passage of the 
Scriptures to memory, and explains to them in an easy, familiar 
way its meaning, and adaptation to their individual case as ser- 
vants, young, responsible, and immortal beings. 

We pause here to parenthetically express our high admira- 
tion of the rare benevolence which thus prompts a man, moving 
in the upper walks of life, to daily unbend his energies to the 
humble, yet exalted employment of awakening the tender mind 
of poor, erewhile, unbefriended humanity, to its capacities 
and powers, and guiding it to the fields of wisdom and know- 
ledge. Verily, the schoolmaster is abroad ! 

If any one commits an offence, it soon reaches Mr. C.’s ears, 
who, being no friend to ‘the reign of terror,” or to the rod 
and birch mode of administering correction, reasons calmly 
with the culprit, points out the folly and the guilt of his con- 
duct clearly yet kindly, and after a suitable impression has been 
produced, dismisses him in the spirit of our Saviour’s admoni- 
tion, “‘ go, and sin no more.” Should any boy give evidence of 
talent and ability, or discover an aptitude for learning, he is 
singled out for special favour; he gets occasionally a suit of 
clothes to encourage him, and urge him on to greater diligence ; 
and by and bye Mr. C. charges himself with the expense of his 
education at some one of our popular schools, henceforth till it 
is finished, allowing the boy’s parents the full wages earned 
weekly by him while at his ordinary employment. There are, 
we believe, ten or a dozen youths at present attending a semi- 
nary in the city, patronized in this way by Mr, Clark. When 
their education is completed, he advances them to some post in 
his own establishment, or seeks out congenial employment else- 
where. The bond of intimacy is kept up generally between both 
parties in after life. If any perplexing matter occurs, they 
repair to their benefactor for advice, who willingly gives it. In 
some instances where the young men have committed ‘some er- 
ror or mistake which threatened to interrupt their prosperity, 
Mr, C, has, by a liberal use of his money and influence, suc- 
ceeded in keeping the matter private, and preserving their in- 
tegrity; thus furnishing inducements for continuing in the 
path of rectitude, instead of forsaking at a critical moment his 
protogees, crushing their hopes, and blasting their reputations, 
Mr. C, is sometimes mistaken in the objects he selects for his 
benevolence—as indeed it would argue something about him 
superhuman if he were not—but, generally speaking, he has 
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abundant reason to congratulate himself on his discrimination, 
and motives for persevering in his ‘labours of love.” 

Mr, Clark and his brother partners are remarkably easy of ap- 
proach to all their workers, No aristocratic airs, no reserve, 
no haughty bearing, or aught that would make one feel he was 
in the presence of superiors. The fact is, they themselves 
have risen from the ranks, and experimentally know what it is 
to be servants as well as masters, This accounts for much of 
their disinterestedness, and of the regard they evince for the 
welfare of those under them, Yet strange to say, in this they 
are singular. For, we believe, it will hold true of the greater 
number of persons once in the condition of servants, but who 
have afterwards attained to positions of authority and wealth, 
that they prove the most overbearing, harsh, and tyrannical 
employers, Their pride gets inflated with their elevation; 
an undue sense of importance pervades their conduct; they 
forget their former condition wich its hardships and sufferings, 
and, instead of trying by the use of their means and influence 
to betier and ameliorate the existence of their late fellow-work- 
men, they oppress, annoy, and irritate. In opposition to all 
this, Messrs. Clark and Co. take a large and common-sense view 
of the relationship of master and servant. They practically 
look upon the interests of employer and employed as one. They 
regard it as their interest, in fact in the long run so much clear 
gain, to have healthy, active, skilful, sober, obliging workmen; 
and, knowing that they are brother human beings, made of 
like flesh and blood, and governed by principles, feelings, mo- 
tives, and desires, equally with themselves, they act upon these 
in the way best calculated to beget and nourish said qualities— 
in the way, in short, their consciences tell them is right: 
“doing to others as they would be done by.” The results are 
seen in the facts that there is more and better work performed 
here than at any similar establishment in the city; that the 
workpeople are healthy, intelligent, respectful, and strongly 
attached to their employers; and that there are few or no dis- 
missals for bad conduct—many having been in the service ten, 
twenty, and thirty years. A closer tie binds the two than mo- 
ney, This, to be sure, cannot be done without, but there is 
something altogether beyond its power to effect—the knitting of 
This has to do with man’s inner, hidden life, 
and no mere earthly power or influence can penetrate here, 
Kindness, condescension, sympathy, are all but omnipotent to ce- 
ment man to his fellow, Moncy has relation only to his tem- 
poral and animal existence—these uppeal at once to his soul, and 
recognize its immortality, Thus Mr. C,’s workers, though un- 
doubtedly labouring for a livelihood, have nobler ends to accom- 
plish, Their inmost soul has been moved and stirred by a con- 
tinued expression of kindness, condescension, and sympathy, on 
the part of one far above them in station and circumstances, and 
they feel an impulse within them, strong and settled as an un- 
alterable law of their being, to promote by every practicable 
means his well-being and happiness, Negessity, however, stern 
inexorable necessity, in many cases, is all that connects superior 
with inferior. The employer finds that in order to live, he must 
hire persons to labour for him, 2nd pay their wages; and the 
workman, finding that he too must have bread for himself and 
family, enters his service. This is what prompts to the mutual 
compact, guides to the discharge of the duties, and sustains the 
intercourse. Nothing more, nothing less, The one feels his 
helplessness without the other, They adhere, simply because 
separation would be the certain ruin of both. The employer in 
paying out his money, thinks he has a right to an adequate equi- 
yalent in labour—and unquestionably so he has; and the work- 
man perceiving the profit-and-loss light in which he is viewed, 
and feeling keenly the cold neglect of his position, puts forth 
just so much physical strength and skill on that labour as will 
realize the stipulated sum. Self-interest clearly governs each, 
But the employer is by far the most culpable. Nature, revela- 
tion, and civil society, alike point him out as the guardian, 
preceptor, and friend, of those over whom he exercises authority, 
But he fulfils the functions of neither, They appear in his cyes 
only so many machines of flesh and blood, bone and muscle, 
born to minister to his aggrandizement. Yet he forgets that 
those very machines might be considerably quickened in motion, 
made to act more harmoniously, and to execute a greater amount 
of labour, and withal render a much more willing, cheerful ser~ 
vice, were he only to apply the all-potent power of—not gold, 
but something altogether unpurchaseable by the current coin of 
earth, we mean—the milk of human kindness, Would employ- 
ers generally but try this, throw aside the false, and assume the 
true dignity of their office, and treat those who toil for them 
with considerateness, humanity, and benevolence, the better 
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part of their workmen's nature would quickly respond, like the | 


frozen soil to the showers and genial warmth of spring: an at- 
tachment based on love and good-will would thus spring up, 
firm and lasting as the principles which gave it birth. Mean- 
time, it is nothing less than the fatuity and blindness of selfish- 
ness which prevent them from realizing larger gains even from 
the labour of their workmen. This is exemplified in the case of 
the Messrs. Clark, who, though they have not amassed wealth 
so speedily perhaps as some of their grinding and haughty 
neighbours, have yet steadily secured an ample competency ; 
while they sit at the perpetual feast of a good conscience, which 
is worth ten thousand times the wealth.of a Crasus. They have 
seen commercial dynasties rise and fall, which sent mourning 
into the bosom of many a family; while hundreds of their own 
dependents, and fellow men generally, revere and esteem their 
persons and characters. 


As further illustrating the influence a good employer exerts | 


on his servants, the works in Mile End, externally and in- 
ternally, are models of order, cleanliness, and even beauty. 
Everything is in its right place. Every person at his post, and 
looking after his own proper business. No hurry, no bustle, no 
confusion : all is harmony and regularity, like the movements 
of aclock. ‘he personal comfort, moreover, and converience 
of the workers, are attended to, and every facility given for 
furthering labour. ‘The workers themselves— especially the 
female portion of them—may even be distinguished in the 
streets from those of other firms, by their tasteful and cleanly 
attire, their elastic step, and healthy, joyous appearance. 

Triumphant example this of the moral power of love ! 

A soiree was lately held in connection with the works—Mr. 
Clark in the chair. It was really a most delightful and heart- 
cheering sight to witness several hundreds of persons, of all 
ages and sexes, assembled at a great tea-table brotherhood, 
headed and led on by their employer, who entered into the 
thoughts and feelings of the youngest, and acted the part of a 
generous, good-natured host to all ;—an employer, not austere, 
repulsive, and touchy on points of etiquette or honour, who 
would annihilate an inferior on a moment’s notice, for anything 
approaching familiarity, or freeze his vitals by a withering look— 
but easy, laughter-loving, and benignant. The addresses on 
this oceasion, delivered for the most part by the persons in 
Messrs, C. and Co.’s employment, were highly creditable to the 
hearts and heads of the speakers. We could wish that working 
men, in general, paid as much attention to the culture of their 
minds as had evidently been done here; soon a happy day 
would dawn on Britain. 

We commend Mr. Clark’s example to all employers. 
it, and yours ultimately will be the reward. 
and night shall regularly succeed each other as long as this 
earth exists, so surely shall kindness beget kindness, benevo- 
lence create gratitude—and what so strong to move the soul as 
gratitude—and this not only shall conduce to temporal pros- 
perity, but cause a stream of happiness to flow through the 
world, beautifying and adorning with fragrant blossoms its 
deserts and unfruitful fields, J. B. J. 


PEOPLE’S LEAGUE. 
We need not say, after the earnest appeals that we have 
lately made to the middle classes to come forward and save this 


Imitate 


nation from the perils and distresses into which a blind and sel- | 


fish aristocracy is plunging it, with what pleasure we witness 
symptoms of an awakening interest in these classes, The tho- 


roughly reform members of the House of Commons, have ! 


As surely as day | 
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THE LABOURERS. 


| Ihave this morning been in the country, and seen some sights 
| which would be thought striking and terrible if they were not 
| so common. 
Many agricultural labourers working in the fields badly clothed, 
and seemingly brutalized. On enquiring if they could read? 
| the same reply from all. ‘Noa! Can ye stand a drop, mas- 
‘ ter.” : 
| - I had occasion to visit three or four of their cottages, hovels 
| they might be well called; little or no furniture ; the most squa- 
' lid want and misery apparent. In one house a hard-handed man 
| just come in from work was seated at dinner—and such'a din- 
ner! No table-cloth, a brown dish full of small bluish half-rot- 
ten potatoes, and nothing else, save alittle salt; he was devour- 
| ing these on 2 wooden platter. At another house there was no 
| fire, no furniture ; the eldest son just enlisted for a soldier. At 
| another, a poor wretch had just come out of the union, and 
was taken in by another as miserable as himself; four children, 
; and his wife just confined a week, but trying to wash. 
Cottages hard to be got, with little or no gardens ; the poor 
| fellows often have to go miles to and from their work. 
| Now, look on this! I had passed through two parks belonging 
{to the aristocrats, three or four thousand acres stocked with 
deer and game preserves, 
| Need we wonder at the crime and paupcerism. 
| Let us all work to improve the poor, and obtain them justice. 
| 
t 


A Man or Kenr, 
ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND ON THE EXTEN- 
SION OF THE SUFFRAGE, BY A WORKING MAN, 
Our friend John Alfred Langford, the studious chairmaker of 
3irmingham, to. whom we introduced our readers in-an account 
| of a visit to him some time -ago, has issued an address on. the 
above subject to the public, which deserves every attention... It 
|} is a good sign +. hen the working class take the pen instead of 
the pike to arouse attention to their condition. Tis opening re- 
| marks embody the general feeling at this moment. 
| It is now universally acknowledged that a great political 
| crisis is impending over this country. In this all parties agree. 
They also agree that it is necessary and imperative, that mea- 
| sures should be taken to prevent this crisis leading to anarchy, 
confusion, and bloodshed. That revolution should be prevented 
! by reform. - That judicious and timely concessions should be 
| made, That all classes should lay aside a portion of their de- 
| mands, in order that they may unite, for the purpose of gaining 
{a common object; of the utility, wisdom, and/practicability of 
| which, all entertain the same idea. This union is the great 
| desideratum. ‘This amalgamation of classes and parties is now 
| the felt want of the country. Tow this object is to be effected, 
is the great difficulty.” 
| - After stating these difficulties, he calls on the Middle Classes 
| to be sincere, frank, free, and liberal in their adhesion to an 
active and prompt political union; and he concludes with the 
— advice to the Working Classes. ‘‘ You cannot,” he 
says, ‘conscientiously join any agitation which goes for less 
| than complete enfranchisement. _ On this you have taken your 
| stand. On this you must still continue firm. But do not, fel- 
| low workmen, oppose the motions and movements of any. class 
| not disposed to go so far as yourselves. Demand freedom to 
advocate your cause, allow the same to all. For remember, no 
one is so unworthy of the great and glorious treasure of liberty, 
|as he who, while he claims a right for himself, refuses the 
same right to his fellow man.” 


pledged themselves to unite, and come forward for the extension | 


of the suffrage. Out of doors too we see a proposal for anew 
League of the Radical Reformers of the United Kingdom. The 
avidity with which the proposal has been seized on and wel- 
comed by the press, shews that it has only to be heartily en- 
tered into by the leaders of the reform movement, to be hailed 
and acted upon throughout the kingdom. Already in Notting- 
ham and other large towns, public mectings have been held for 
forming local associations of the same kind. We have seen 
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ceivable national calamities, from the reckless rapacity of the ' 

aristocracy on the one hand, and the violence of popular misery 

on the other. j 
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